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SIDNEY LANIER: POET, CRITIC, AND MUSICIAN. 

Sidney Lanier was born in Macon, Georgia, February 
14th, 1842. His boyhood, may be taken as an earnest of 
the symmetrical man he was afterwards to become. All 
that he was in his manhood, poet, scholar, soldier, musi- 
cian, he seems to have been in a degree from his early 
youth. He had a bright and receptive mind, acquired very 
early the habit of reading, and before he was ten had won 
the familiarity with Froissarf s Chronicles, that bore fruit in 
his " Boys' Froissart " some years later. About this time, too, 
he was presented with an old flute which he, who had in- 
herited musical instincts, readily learned to play. And be- 
fore he was fourteen he could manage equally well the flute, 
violin, guitar, banjo or piano. The first evidence of his 
martial spirit was seen when, shortly after his twelfth birth- 
day, he drilled a troop of boys who were always given a 
place in the occasional parades. 

At fourteen Sidney entered the sophomore year of 
Oglethorpe College, at Midway, Georgia, then a fine vil- 
lage of wealth}- planters situated on rolling hills covered 
with great oaks. Here his first thought was to organize a 
quartette band among his fellow students. In this wav his 
social relations in the village became extended, so that, 
though he kept up his general reading, he made little 
progress in studies, and suspended them entirely after a 
year to take the position of clerk in the Macon post-office. 
But on returning for his last year he settled down to careful 
and systematic work, so that at graduation he shared the 
first honors with a much older man who had been a close 
student all the time. The college Trustees and Faculty 
showed their appreciation of his ability and scholarship by 
electing him a tutor of the college on the day of his gradu- 
ation and he continued to serve in this capacity until the 
war took him to the field. 
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Before he was eighteen, Lanier enlisted with the Macon 
volunteers of the second Georgia battalion, which after- 
wards formed a part of the Armv of Northern Virginia, 
and remained in the service throughout the war. He took 
part in the battles of Seven Pines, Drewry's Bluff, Chicka- 
hominv, and Malvern Hill, accompained throughout this 
long struggle by his younger brother Clifford, to whom he 
was so attached that he repeatedly declined promotion be- 
cause it would necessitate their separation. While in the 
armj' Lanier gave some attention to the study of German, 
French, and Italian, and occasionally exercised his coltish 
Pegasus by translating short poems from those languages 
into metrical English. But in the year 1864 he was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate steamer "Annie," which was 
captured while attempting to run the blockade and he re- 
mained a prisoner until the end of the war. 

After' his release from prison Lanier went directly to 
Macon, where a violent fever attacked him. accompanied 
by symptoms of that fatal disease, consumption, with which 
lie was destined to make a long and brave struggle. He 
was hardly convalescent when he was again prostrated by 
the sudden death of his mother. On his recovery he spent 
a year in commercial life and a second as principal of an 
academv. It was in the latter vear that he married Miss 
Mary Day. who became a great source of help and inspira- 
tion to him during the remainder of his life. From 1868 to 
1872, he was occupied in the law office of his father. But 
hardly had he become well established in the business, with 
prospects growing brighter everv dav, than he was com- 
pelled, bv the re-appearance of consumptive symptoms to 
seek a more congenial climate. It was thought that San 
Antonio would afford the desired change, and accordingly 
he went thither in the Autumn of 1872. 

Here first he felt that strong desire to devote the remain- 
der of his life to literature and art. that led him to turn from 
the South to the greater advantages and opportunities of 
the North. When he was able to return from Texas he in- 
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tended settling in New York, but ;i fortunate chance brought 
him during a visit in Baltimore into the presence of Mr. 
Asgar Hamerik, who, after hearing him play several origi- 
nal pieces, tendered him the position of first flutist in the 
Peabody Orchestra. This ofFer Lanier accepted, for the 
prospect of being located in the metropolis of the South 
with its cultured society, its extensive libraries, and, above 
all, its great University, delighted him beyond measure, and 
he held the position almost without interruption until the 
end of his life, which was probably prolonged by the full 
inspirations required in playing. 

In 1874, h e went under the patronage of a railroad com- 
pany to Florida, for the purpose of preparing a short work 
descriptive of the climate, scenery, and people of that state. 
The labor proved more ardious than he anticipated. " So 
long and difficult," he wrote his friend Paul Hayne, " that 
after working night and day for the last three months on 
the materia] I had previously collected, I have just finished 
the work." It was a marked success, however, — quite 
different from the ordinary railroad manual. His own 
characterization of it as " a sort of spiritualized guide- 
book," gives a just idea of its stvle. 

Lanier returned north in the autumn of 1875. About 
this time he met Bayard Taylor, who was the means of pro- 
curing for him the commission to write the " Centennial 
Cantata," a production severelv criticised previous to its 
rendition as set to music bv Dudley Buck, but afterwards 
highly praised both in this country and in England. 

The latter part of the centennial year was spent bv 
Lanier in Tampa, Florida, bnt the first part of the year 
following found him again in Baltimore. It was then that 
he commenced the stud}' of art, literature, and language in 
earnest. In 1877, he delivered a course of lectures upon 
Elizabethan verse before a class of thirty women ; in 1878, 
he gave a Shakspere course in a small room of the Pea- 
body Institute ; in 1879, he was appointed professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Besides lecturing before the 
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college students on " The Science of English Verse," he 
opened three lecture courses in young ladies' seminaries. 
In 1880, his addresses in the college were delivered under 
the heading : " From /Eschvlus to George Eliot : The De- 
velopment of Personality." These were afterwards pub- 
lished under the tittle of " The English Novel," but the 
name was unfortunate for it gives an altogether wrong 
notion of the intent of the work. During all these years 
he plaved regularly as first flutist in the Peabody Orchestra 
and also composed many of his most finished poems. 
But the end was near. The forces of his nature had been 
over-taxed and he succumbed to the inevitable result just at 
the time when he was becoming conscious of his power and 
was beginning to work with the freedom of a master. 

This life that had attained a high perfection, cut short 
in incompleteness, is peculiarly reflected in one of his last 
letters : " When I contemplate the other things I am wait- 
ing to do, many of them half done, to-wit : ( 1 ) my " Hymns 
of the Marshes," nearly complete. . . . (2) My " Clover 
and Other Poems," now quite ready for the press ; (3) my 
" Credo and Other Poems," a thick volume all in memo- 
randa, ready to be written out in a few weeks ; (4) my 
" Choral Symphony," for chorus and orchestra, being my 
Psalm of the West, with music ; (5) my " Symphony Life," 
in four movements, 1st, Childood ; 2nd, Youth; 3rd, Man- 
hood ; 4th, Old Age: (6) my " Symphony of the Planta- 
tion," being the old and the new life of the negro, in music ; 
(7) my "Girl's Paston Letters," now in mv desk half pre- 
pared; (9) mv " Bov's Gesta Romanorum " — when I con- 
template these, now lying upon my hands in actual forms 
of one sort or another without daring to think of books 
merely projected ; — I fall to wondering whether I have any 
business to wait, whether I had not better go and borrow 
five thousand, ten thousand dollars — which could be so 
easily repaid in five years (the copyrights of the Boy's 
Froissart and King Arthur would have done it, if I had not 
been obliged to sell them) — and put myself in heaven at 
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once, with nothing but poetry to write with two years of 
freedom from slavery to butcher and baker." What a sad 
spectacle ! The first appearance of genius checked bv the 
summons of death, and the flush of manhood exchanged for 
the grave ! Yet Lanier's work was by no means insignifi- 
cant. It is natural to regret what is not, yet it is better to 
study and enjoy what is. 

Lanier's life and song are so intimately related that it is 
only a step from the one to the other. It has been truly said 
that his life was his own " most beautiful poem." The Pla- 
tonic trinity of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful found 
a most happy exemplification both in his life and writings. 

In treating Lanier's poetry, the subject will naturally 
divide itself into three parts: (i) The Poet's Ideal, (2) The 
Poet's Artistic Development, and (5) The Poet's Versatility. 
First, then, as to the poet's ideal. It was, to begin with, 
pre-eminently ethical. In his " English Novel " occur 
these striking sentences : " The greatest work has alwavs 
gone hand in hand with the most fervent moral purpose. 
. . . Let anv sculptor hew us out the most ravishing 
combination of tender curves and spheric softness that ever 
stood for woman ; yet if the lip have a certain fullness that 
hints of the flesh, if the brow be insincere, if in the slightest 
particular the physical beauty suggest a moral ugliness, — 
that sculptor, unless he be portraying a moral ugliness for a 
moral purpose, may as well give over his marble for paving 
stone. . . . He who has not yet perceived that artis- 
tic beauty and moral beauty are convergent lines which run 
back into a common ideal origin, and who therefore is not 
afire with moral beauty just as with artistic beauty, he is not 
the great artist." This standard Lanier set up for himself 
as well as for others. He believed that a poet should throw 
his whole soul into whatever he produces, and consequently 
he held that, in order to be a true poet, one must also be a 
true man. His character must sustain the sentiments em- 
bodied in his song. The true relation of the poet's life to 
his work is admirably set forth in the short poem entitled 
" Life and Song." I quote but a few lines : 
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" If life were caught by a clarionet, 

And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 

Should thrill its joy and trill its fret, 
And utter its heart in every deed. 

Then would this breathing clarionet 
Type what the poet fain would be." 

The last two lines of the poem, descriptive of an ideal poet, 
embody his lofty conception of the perfect harmony that 
should subsist between the singer and his song : 

" His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.'' 

Like Browning, Lanier bases his philosophy of life upon 
progressive desire, upon a constant striving after that which 
is beyond our present attainments. "A man's reach should 
exceed his grasp," says Browning. Lanier's ideal man is 
" to know all things, save knowingness," " to waste no man- 
hood on success," " to lose no large simplicity," and to find 
his God " in the stars above, the clods below, the flesh with- 
out, the mind within, the bread, the tear, the smile." It 
may indeed be true that poets learn in suffering what they 
teach in song ; but how few are they who really do " catch 
the far-off interest of tears " and thus make sorrow and 
distress subserve their best interest ! Hear Lanier as he 
transmutes even hunger into song. 

"Oh, Hunger, Hunger, I will harness thee 
And make thee harrow all ray spirit's glebe. 
Of old the blind bard Hervesang so sweet 
He made a wolf to plow his land." 

Again in the poem called " Opposition " is set forth the uses 
of pain for discipline. The last verse reads thus: 

" Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 

Complain thou not, O heart; for these 
Bank-in the current of the will 

To uses, arts, and charities." 

In the poem entitled " Individuality " we can clearly per- 
ceive the poet's conception of the artist's function and his 
fullest responsibility for whatever he creates. 
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" Awful is A rt because 'tis free. 
The artist trembles o'er his plan 
Where man his Self must see." 



" Each artist — gift of terror ! — owns his will." 

And again in " Clover" — a poem inscribed to the memory 
of John Keats — 

" The artist's market is heart of man ; 

The artist's price, some little good of man." 

In the poem called " The Bee," among other striking verses 
occur the following : 

'• Wilt ask ' What profit e'er a poet brings? * 
He beareth starry stuff about his wings 
To pollen thee and sting thee fertile." 

And in " Rose-Morals," 

" Would that my songs might be 

What roses make by day and night 
Distillmentsof my clod of miserv 
Tnto delight." 

So much for the poet's ideal, which was, in truth, pure, 
lofty, and inspiring ; and in perfect harmony with these high 
aims was his pure, lofty, and consecrated life, "for we grow 
like the things our souls believe and rise or sink as we aim 
high or low." " This ideal," says Bishop Spaulding, "that 
which in our inmost souls we love and desire, that which we 
lav to heart and live by, is at once the truest expression of 
our nature and the most potent agency in developing its 
powers." Let us test this statement by an examination of 
the development of Lanier's powers as an artist. This may 
be accomplished by a comparative study of his earlier and 
later poems. But before instituting this comparison it will 
be well to determine what changes ought to be expected. 

Edward Dowden, in his admirable little study " Shak- 
spere " points out three particulars in which Shakspere's 
earlier and later poems differ. As Shakspcre was a univer- 
sal singer and adhered to principles which are true for all 
times and all people, his artistic development may be used 
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as a standard by which to judge that of all other poets. 
Dowden shows clearly the constant use in Shakspere's ear- 
lier plays of rhymes, end-stops, and strong endings which 
are to a great extent absent in his later works. By rhymes 
Dowden means the agreement in sound of end-words ; by 
end-stops, the pauses at the end of lines either indicated or 
merelv rhetorical ; and by strong endings, the more impor- 
tant parts of speech, such as nouns and adjectives, while 
weak endings include all iinimportant words such as pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs. A careful 
comparison of Lanier's poem " The Tournament " — Joust 
T. of which was composed in 1862, and Joust II. in 1865 — 
with "The Crystal" which was written in 1880, the year 
previous to the poet's death, reveals the following interest- 
ing facts: In " The Tournament " rhymes are uniformly 
employed, while in " The Crystal " there is not a single in- 
stance of rhyming. In "The Tournament" there are five 
end-stopped lines to every run-on line, while in "The Crys- 
tal " there is only one end-stopped line to every two run-on 
lines. The difference in the use of weak and strong end- 
ings, though not so marked, is still very noticeable. Another 
incidental fact shows a changed standard of artistic structure. 
" The Tournament " has only one double ending to ever}' 
fourteen simple endings, whereas in " The Crystal," the 
ratio is one to five. In reading " The Tournament " the 
verses sound rather stilted ; there seems to be a lack of 
smoothness and finish ; but in " The Crystal " the move- 
ment is smooth and natural — so strikingly so that one 
scarcely thinks of the form. This development in artistic 
structure might be further demonstrated by the comparison 
of other poems ; but the above will suffice to indicate along 
what lines his genius grew. 

The poet's versatility was so marked, so man}- regis- 
ters of thought and feeling and will were at his command, 
that any adequate classification of his poems becomes diffi- 
cult. The greater part are lyrical, some are histori- 
cal, and one is dramatic. The variety consists however 
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more in the thought and in the choice of subjects than in 
the form. But all his poetical works are poems with a pur- 
pose. When, in "A Florida Sunday," he wrote: 
•' The great bird Purpose bears me twixt her wings" 

he spoke the literal truth concerning his own writings. 

Many of Lanier's lyrics are very short. Two of the 
choicest are, " The Ballade of the Trees and the Master," 
and " Barnacles." Some of his songs attracted consider- 
able attention as they appeared in the various periodicals ; 
some of them have since been set to music bv eminent com- 
poser*. He wrote only two odes — one to the Johns Hopkins 
University, and the other, the well-known " Centennial 
Cantata." Each contains rnanj- large and beautiful thoughts 
happily expressed. But nowhere is the purely practical 
common-sense side of Lanier's nature so clearly seen as in 
his humorous poems. " Thar's more in the Man than thar 
is in the Land " may be taken as a tvpical one. 

In his intense devotion to nature in all her various forms 
Lanier has few equals. Thus, in a poem entitled " Clover" 
he fancies the clover-blooms " fair stately heads of men ;" 
in " Corn " he makes the " lustrous stalk " " type the poet's 
soul sublime." The live-oaks become his "beloved" and 
he delights to "hide in their gospelling glooms." Yet, un- 
derneath all this passionate ecstasy there is always to be 
found a deep moral purpose. To the "friendly, sisterly, 
sweetheart leaves " he exclaims : 

" Teach me the terms of silence, — preach me 

The passion of patience. — sifr me, — impeach me, — 

And there, oh, there, 
As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 

Pray me a myriad prayer." 

The poem which represents the highest development of 
Lanier's genius is undoubtedly the one from which the 
above selection is taken, "The Sunrise." This was 
written, his wife states in her notes to the Poems, " when 
the sun of life seemed fairly at its setting and the hand 
which first pencilled its lines had not strength to carry 
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nourishment to the lips." The poem opens with a descrip- 
tion of the short period preceding Dawn ; its intense 
silence which is finally broken by various sounds, and the 
gradual awakening of all nature, culminating in a picture of 
sunrise which is remarkable for its force and originality. 
Two short poems are introduced, the one treating of " the 
terms of silence," the other of the potency of heat, that 
serve to break the monotony of continued description. This 
work is worthy of careful study both from an artistic and 
scientific standpoint. Other phases of Lanier's genius are 
illustrated by several poems addressed to his wife, all 
marked by deep love and tenderness. Then, there is that 
joyously careless lyric " Tampa Robins," and that intensly 
passionate one, "The Evening Song." "The Song of the 
Chattahoochee," does not suffer from the comparison it 
invites with Tennyson's " Brook." Lanier's capacities sug- 
gested at the opening of this paper find each its poetic 
illustrations : as a poet-scholar, he has left us " The Psalm 
of the West," " The Crystal." and " The Jacquerie — A 
Fragment," as a poet-musician, •' The Symphony," " Love 
and Life," and the sonnet " To Nannette Falk-Auerbach," 
and as a master-poet." " Sunrise," " The Marshes of Glynn," 
and " Hamish." 

Lanier's prose works — especially " The English Novel " 
and " The Science of English Verse" — naturally show his 
ability as a critic far more fully than his poems ; but the 
latter contain many specimens of scholarly criticism. Thus, 
he speaks of " the sandy wastes of phrase and catalogue " 
and "the drear harangues that tease the patience of the cen- 
turies," and the 

"Sleazy scrap of story, — but a rogue's 
Rape of a light-of-love, — too soiled a patch 
To 'broider with the gods," 

which constitute " Father Homer's " work ; of the " year- 
worn cloak" and " iron stringencies that were but dandy 
upside down," and the "words of truth that mildlier spoke, 
and mainlier wrought " in the life of Socrates ; of the 
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" comic-dreadful wars, where, armed with gross and incon- 
clusive steel, immortals smite immortals mortalwise and fill 
all heaven with folly" in Milton's great work,- of 

" Aurelius tine, oft superfine; mild Saint 

A Kempis, overmild ; Epictetus, 

Whiles low in thought, still with old slavery tinct; 



Caedmon, in the morn 
A-calling angels with the cow-herd's call 
That late brought up the cattle : Emerson, 
Most wise, that yet, in finding wisdom, lost 
Thy Self, sometimes ; tense Keats, with angel's nerves 
Where men's were better ; Tennyson, largest voice 
Since Milton, yet some register of wit 
Wanting." 

These are striking, but the restrictions of verse almost 
inevitably hamper the efforts of the critic. Let us see what 
Lanier will do in prose. Of the early novelists, Sterne, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, he says, — " I have 
known good people that like these works ; but to me, when 
you sum it all up, their teaching is that a man may spend his 
life in low, brutish, inane pursuits and may have a good 
many private sins on his conscience, but will, nevertheless, 
be perfectly sure of heaven, if he can have retained the 
ability to weep a maudlin tear over a tale of distress ; or, in 
short, that a somewhat irritable state of the lachrymal glands 
will be cheerfully accepted by the Deity as a substitute for 
saving grace or a life of self sacrifice." ... " T protest 
that I can read none of these books without feeling as if my 
soul had been in the rain, draggled, muddy, miserable. In 
other words they plav upon life as upon a violin without a 
bridge, in the deliberate endeavor to get the most depres- 
sing tone possible from the instrument." This is good 
vigorous English. With the critical opinion we have at 
present nothing to do. Again Lanier has been reading 
" The Ring and the Book " and thus in writing to a friend 
he speaks of its author : " I am convinced that at the birth of 
this man, among all the good fairies that showered upon 
him magnificent endowments, one bad one — as in the old 
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tale — crept in by stealth, and gave him a constitutional 
twist in the neck, whereby his windpipe became, and has 
ever since remained, a marvelous tortuous passage." . . . 
" And yet," he adds, " the monologue of Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi, that of Pompilia Comparini, and the two of Guido 
Franceschini, are unapproachable, of their kind, by. any 
living or dead poet, me /udice." But though Lanier was 
quick to observe what he felt to be the faults of a writer, he 
was equally cordial in his praise when he was pleased, for 
his criticism was always subjective. His criticism of Walt 
Witman's poetry, which all will recall who have read 
Ward's Memorial prefixed to the Poems, in which he calls 
Whitman " poetry's butcher," should be supplemented by a 
passage which ought to have been published in " The Eng- 
lish Novel," but through over-sight or for some other rea- 
son was omitted by the editor. It has been furnished me 
by Mrs. Lanier, and reads as follows : " But let me first 
carefully disclaim and condemn all that flippant and sneer- 
ing tone which dominates so many discussions of Whitman. 
While I differ from him entirely as to every principle of 
artistic procedure ; while he seems to me the most stupend- 
ously mistaken man in all history as to what constitutes true 
democracy, and the true advance of art and man ; whilst I 
am immeasurably shocked at the sweeping invasions of those 
reserves which depend on the very personality I have so 
much insisted upon, and which the whole consensus of the 
the age has considered more and more sacred with every 
vear of growth in delicacy ; yet, after all these prodigious 
allowances, I owe some keen delights to a certain combina- 
tion of bigness and naivete which make some of Whitman's 
passages so strong and taking : and, indeed, on one occas- 
ion when Whitman has abandoned his theory of formless- 
ness and written in form, he has made " My Captain, O my 
Captain " surely one of the most tender and beautiful poems 
in an\' language." Selections might be multiplied, but 
enough have been cited to indicate the character of Lanier's 
faculty of expressing accurately what he felt keenly about 
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literature, and from a man like Lanier such obiter dicta are 
always interesting- and sometimes valuable. 

No treatment of Lanier's life and writings could be con- 
sidered adequate without some reference to the musical side 
of his nature. From early boyhood he evinced great fond- 
ness for music — his favorite instrument at first being the 
violin, which, however, he laid aside at the request of his 
father who feared for him its over-powering fascination. 
Lanier himself mentions, in his college note-book, how at 
times he became so exalted by its magical effects that " lie 
would sink from his solitary music-worship into a deep 
trance, thence to awake, alone on the floor of his room, 
sorely shaken in nerves." In "Tiger Lilies" — Lanier's 
first published book and onlv novel — he savs : "To make 
a home out of a household, given, the raw material, to-wit : 
wife, children, a friend or two, and a house — two other 
things are necessa^. These are a good fire and music." 
Selections from several letters written to his wife may serve 
to throw additional light on the musical side of our poet's 
nature. The following was written from New York, in 
April, 1869: "I have just come from 'The Tempest.' 
. . . In one interlude between the scenes we had a vio- 
lin solo, adagio, with soft accompaniment bv the orchestra. 
As the fair, tender notes came, they opened like flower- 
buds expanding into flowers under the sweet air of the ac- 
companiment. Kind Heaven ! My head fell on the seat in 
front : I was utterly weighed down with great love and 
great ideas and divine inflowings and devout outflowings." 
Another from the same city, written in March. 1875: "I 
have so many fair dreams and hopes about music in these 
days. It is a gospel whereof the people are in great need. 
As Christ gathered up the Ten Commandments and re-dis- 
tilled them into the clear liquid of that wondrous eleventh, 
love God utterly and thy neighbor as thyself, so I think the 
time will come when music rightly developed to its now lit- 
tle foreseen grandeur, will be found to be a later revelation 
of all gospels in one. Onlv think how it is beginning to do 
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the people's worship in the churches." The following was 
written after hearing Nilsson sing in Steinway Hall. " Mile. 
Nilsson singeth as thou and I love. She openeth her sweet 
mouth and turneth her head o' one side like a mocking-bird 
in moonlight, and straightway cometh forth the purest silver 
tones that ever mortal voice made. Her pianissimo was 
like a dawn which crescended into a glorious morn of tone, 
which then did die into a quiet gray of clear melodious 
whisper." 

From these letters we probably gain a truer conception 
of Lanier as a musician than would be possible from 
anything he has published on the subject. But of out- 
side judges, no one is more capable and in a better position 
to give a fair and scholarly estimate of Lanier's skill in this 
capacity than Mr. Asgar Hamerik, director of. the Peabody 
Orchestra of Baltimore, in which Lanier played as first 
flutist for more than six years. He writes: " Tt had always 
been a wonder to me where Sidnev Lanier learned to play 
as he did, with such execution, sweetness, and expression 
of tone, considering that he never had any proper teacher. 
He would read at sight with great facility the most intri- 
cate music. I came to the conclusion that Sidnev Lanier 
was an exception to the general rule ; that his natural dis- 
position for music, his immense love for art in all its 
branches, supported by a faultless ear, and a thorough edu- 
cation as a gentleman, had easily conquered all difficulties 
and made him master on the instrument when he got to be 
a man. He had two pets whom he loved with all his heart, 
— his pen and his flute. What the pen could not write in so 
many stanzas, what thought or sentiment went beyond the 
limits of the English language, he would breathe in soft 
tones o'n the flute ; and thus he had two languages at his 
command — a positive and an abstract one. It is no won- 
der that his poems sound like music ; he wrote them when 
his mind was filled with the music of the masters, and with 
that peculiar sense of rhythm, which is one of music's 
greatest charms. 'Break, break break' — this opening to 
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one of Tennyson's poems was one of his favorites. Well, 
there is a whole symphony in those three words. And when 
he stood in the orchestra in his perfect manhood, tall, erect, 
of commanding stature, one of nature's elect, and played on his 
flute with the ' break, break, break' running through his 
mind, he brought thoughts into man's head and tears into 
woman's eyes, and the people said, — ' This exquisite music 
is certainly poetry.' This is Sidney Lanier as I knew him, 
a kind-hearted man, a just-minded, noble spirit, and a true 
friend." 

Such was Sidney Lanier in his three-fold capacity of 
poet, critic, and musician. His life was short ; but his work 
was great. He has left us over one hundred poems and at 
least seventeen prose works which are every year becoming- 
better known and more admired. Foreigners are begin- 
ning to recognize his genius, and it is probable that in time 
he will be generally recognized as one of the foremost poets 
of our country. His beautiful life, his keen sense of duty 
and his high conception of the artist's responsibility for his 
creation, must command the love and respect of all ; his 
magnificent endowments and scholarly achievements must 
command their admiration. His death was premature but 
his real life has just begun. He has joined 

"the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues." 

Fred Alwin King. 



